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DURHAM 


For Christians who suffer persecution 


A Prayer 


GOD, our Father, Ruler and Redeemer of men, we mourn before thee for 

all those in our time who endure persecution for their loyalty to thy truth. 
Restrain, we entreat thee, the hand of evil men who cause thy people to suffer. 
Open the prison house of those who lie in bondage because they have been faith- 
ful to the gospel of thy Son. But, O Lord, if, in thy holy and mysterious provi- 
dence, thy Kingdom in any place shall be served best by the suffering of thy 
servants, then strengthen by thy grace those who suffer that they may endure hard- 
ship unto the end in constant faith and steadfast courage. 


We beseech thee also, O Lord, that Christians everywhere may have freedom to 
witness to the Name which is above every name. This, too, we implore thee: May 
none who call themselves followers of thy Son persecute or oppress fellow-be- 
lievers in him, remembering that they also are members of thy holy Church Uni- 
versal. Bring to a speedy end the persecution of Christians by those who also 
bear the holy name of Christ. Forbid that those who profess the faith of Christ, 
whatever their name or sign, should suffer at the hands of fellow-Christians the 
loss of spiritual rights or of worldly privileges. 


Grant, O our Father, in thy gracious love and sovereign power, that the good 
news of salvation may be freely proclaimed in public and in private throughout the 
whole earth. May there be freedom also, in every place, to print and to spread 
abroad the Holy Scriptures through which men are made wise unto salvation. 
May the day be near at hand when all rulers and governments shall grant to all 
thy creatures freedom to seek thee, freedom to find thee, freedom to worship 
and to serve thee, in accordance with the conscience of every person and of 
every group. And may the time come speedily, O God, in thy great mercy, when 
all men and nations, becoming captives of thy redeeming grace, shall establish 
freedom in all places and seek together thy Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
This we ask in the name and for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Savior and our Lord. 
Amen.—By John A. Mackay at the request of the Presbyterian World Alliance. 











Letters to the Editors 





Opposition Is of No 


‘Great Significance’ 





Moderator Answers Gilchrist 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


it is with surprise and regret that I have 
read in THE OUTLOOK for October 10, 1955 
the paper written by Ruling Elder C. W. 
Gilchrist of Charlotte, N. C. together with 
an introductory letter by the Rev. Shelton 
M. Hutcheson. 

I have counted Mr. Gilchrist as a per- 
sonal friend since the days when we were 
classmates at Davidson College. He is a 
Christian gentleman for whose character 
and ability I have only the highest admira- 
tion. This letter is not intended as in 
any sense a criticism of him. In this in- 
stance, however, I cannot concur with his 
judgment. I wish, therefore, to record my 
very definite disagreement with his in- 
terpretation of the actions and spirit of 
our last General Assembly. 

There were many of us who went to 
Richmond with grave apprehensions con- 
cerning this meeting. Our church had 
just passed through several years of al- 
most continuous controversy. Men of 
equal sincerity and devotion had held ut- 
terly different positions on the question 
of union. It would not have been strange 
if some bitterness had been expressed in 
the deliberations of our highest court. On 
the contrary, it seemed to me that there 
was a genuinely Christian spirit of good- 
will and understanding. There was no 
gloating on the part of the victors; there 
was no sullenness on the part of the de- 
feated. Instead there was a manifest de- 
sire to close ranks and to move forward 
together in obedience to the Great Com- 
mission of our Lord. 


The fact that the report of the standing 
committee on Interchurch Relations could 
be unanimous and that it was adopted by 


PERSONAL 


the Assembly without a dissenting vote 
was in itself almost a miracle of grace. 
The difference which appeared in other 
reports and in the debates concerning them 
were to be expected. Almost uniformly, 
however, the debates were conducted upon 
a high plane and with a minimum of per- 
sonal feeling. On the highly explosive 
issue of segregation there was much par- 
liamentary maneuvering but, even in that 
debate, there were few if any remarks on 
either side which should have given of- 
fense. 

The minority vote on various questions, 
which Mr. Gilchrist mentioned as being 
substantially the same at all times, was 
not always cast by the same Commission- 
ers. In the debate on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Council that ministers 
be required to promise support of the en- 
tire benevolent program of our church for 
example, the most telling speech in oppo- 
sition was made by Dr. E. T. Thompson 
who was supported in his position by Dr. 
L. Nelson Bell. There were indications at 
other times that the Commissioners were 
not voting as blocs on the questions be- 
fore them. 


There may or may not be a group in our 
denomination which supports “a philoso- 
phy of antagonism toward the leadership 
of the church.” I personally do not be- 
lieve there is such a group of any great 
significance. Certainly there was little 
evidence in the meeting of the General 
Assembly to support the view that it exists. 
There was real evidence that the various 
elements in our church can differ in love 
and remain united in their support of the 
great causes of the Kingdom. 

We need never expect unanimity of 
opinion in our church or in any of its seg- 
ments. It did not exist in the apostolic 


To Outlook Subscribers and Friends 


Your loyal support and encouragement are beyond praise. We are deeply grateful. 
Many of you write us as this good North Carolina friend has done: 


"I would not be without The Outlook. 
all the church papers, although we take them all. 


I value it above 
I ad- 


mire your courage and the strong stand you take on some 


of these controversial questions. 


I am thankful that 


we have such a paper as The Outlook." 


This thought has occurred to us: 


—Won’t you, as a loyal OUTLOOK friend, send us the name and address 
of several likeminded friends in your church or community who do not 
take THE OUTLOOK now but who should be interested ? 


a eg oe Return form: 


I suggest as a potential OUTLOOK subscriber: 


Name 





Address_ 





Recommended by: 


Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





(Use separate sheet if necessary) 





City and State 








You may use my name (x) 





Organizational plans for Church Paper Week (Dec. 4-11) should be made now. See col. 3. 


church on all occasions even after Pen- 
tecost, and it will not exist until the 
church militant becomes the church tri- 
umphant. We have every reason to hope 
and strive for an increasing spirit of 
brotherhood and of love in all things. 

We have today a supreme opportunity 
to capture the resurgent South for Christ 
if we do not dissipate our energies on in- 
ternal controversy. This is not a time 
for recriminations or for magnifying the 
differences between individuals or groups 
within our church. It is a time when we 
need to recognize our essential unity at 
the foot of the cross. It is a day when 
as never before we must move “Forward 
with Christ.” 

J. McDoweEL. RICHARDS. 

Decatur, Ga. 


Helps New Church 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


COPY 
The Session, 
—Presbyterian Church. 
Dear Brethren: 

I am delighted to read in THE OuTLOOoK 
that you are planning to continue a down- 
town Presbyterian church. 

I would like to see every member of our 
church contribute $1.00 and in that way 
pay the full expense of keeping this build- 
ing. 

In so many of our cities all are moving 
out when some should keep open the down- 
town church for visitors and others from 
the surrounding territory who prefer a 
centrally located church. 

I am enclosing a $1.00 bill and will send 
more when the campaign gets under way. 

T. SHEPHERD CLARK. 
Augusta, Ga. 
* * @ 


How do you tell the story of love in a 
city where an African does not cross a 
park because Christians have drawn up 
restrictions against Africans entering a 
park gate?—From Pattern of Things to 
Come. 





(Please announce in your church) 


OUTLOOK FRIENDS 


—are authorized to announce our 
special money-saving offer good during 
November and December on all NEW 
(not renewed) subscriptions: $2.50 for 
one year (this introductory rate is one- 
half the $5 renewal rate). 

Since we decline to give even tacit 
encouragement to church groups in mon- 
ey-making schemes,* we offer the lowest 
possible rate during this period direct 
to the subscriber, including gifts for 
Christmas—again, new, not renewals. 

Every church should name an alert 
Literature Chairman to plan for Church 
Paper Week in all organizations. Write 
The Outlook for the latest helps. (In 
the U.S. Church, Dec. 4-11 is Church 
Paper Week.) 


*The General Assembly has unanimously 
reiterated its opposition to money-making 
efforts, in line with our editorial: ““101 Ways 
vs. One Way” (copy free for stamped self- 
addressed envelope). We no longer offer 
church groups any commission on subscrip- 
tions. The savings now go to the new sub- 
scriber. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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@ Test: What do you pray for? 


General Tells Laymen 
Revival Not Genuine 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—Ameri- 
cans must not be deceived by “reports 
of increased church attendance” into 
thinking a deep and genuine religious 
revival is under way, Lt. Gen. W. K. 
Harrison, commander of the U.S. Army’s 
Caribbean Command, said here. 

He addressed the 18th annual conven- 
tion of the Christian Businessmen’s Com- 
mittee International here. 

General Harrison, former chairman of 
the United Nations Truce Team in Ko- 
rea, is president of the Officers Christian 
Union, an organization of more than 
1,000 military leaders who try, as lay- 
men, to encourage the spread of the gos- 
pel. 


Question Asked 

Speaking of America’s spiritual life, 
Gen. Harrison asked the delegates to an- 
swer for themselves the question, “Just 
how real and effective is this alleged 
religious trend.” 

“T think,” he said, “that the answer 
is to be discovered in the type of prayers 
which the people are frequently called 
upon by various spokesmen to offer up 
to God. 


“There are prayers for peace, disarma- 
ment, safety, rain and many others. The 
ene objective is to gain something for 
ourselves. 

“There seems to be little concern at all 
tor the glory of God, for the achievement 
of his will and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 

“Men do not appear to feel any real 
obligation to God.” 





General Harrison observed that too 
many Americans are like the soldier in 
the foxhole who ordinarily profanes 
God’s name a hundred times a day, yet 
in time of trouble calls upon a God who 
really is unknown to him. 

He urged Americans to “repent and 
believe,” warning “there is no hope that 
apart from God, men can solve their 
social and moral problems.” 

Declaring that man has been unable to 
overcome “the greatest of all evils— 
war,” the general added: ‘There is no 
way of eliminating wars from human 
society unless man repents and allows 
God to do it for him.” 

“If the American people desire that 
God hear their prayers,” he concluded, 
“they must truly turn to him, away from 
self and.sin.” 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT—WNo hiding ‘’behind liberal arts independence to foist our pious 
theories off on unsuspecting ycuth’’ will do for any church-related or other higher educa- 
tion, Westminster’s new president, Robert L. D. Davidson told a company of representatives 


of higher education at his recent inauguration. 


Pledging himself and Westminster to a 


unique and thoroughgoing educational program, the new leader tcok his oath of office as 
the Fulton, Mo., college’s 15th president as administered by J. Layton Mawee, Jr. (left). 
Mcre than 1,000 persons, including the Governor and four Missouri congressmen attended 


the ceremonies. 





Football Policy Aired at Davidson 


Alumni of Davidson College (North 
Carolina) are told a good many details of 
football policy in the current issue of their 
quarterly publication. 


The college president, John R. Cun- 
ningham is quoted in The Bulletin as fol- 
lows: 


“T continue to have serious misgivings 
about Davidson’s future and present pol- 
icy. I do not know of a small church- 
related liberal arts college of Davidson’s 
type which is investing as much money 
annually upon a single intercollegiate 
sport as we are spending on football. Fur- 
thermore, the matter of a schedule for 
the future is increasingly problematical. 
The lines are being more severely drawn, 
some colleges moving to heavier subsidiz- 
ing and in increasing number moving to 
non-subsidization. Before many years I 
predict it will be necessary for Davidson 
to take her stand on one side of the line 
or the other. Increasingly, as I have 
watched the situation in Davidson and in 
American colleges in general I am per- 
suaded that there is no permanent middle- 
of-the-road course.” 


In recent years alumni efforts in the 
so-called Wildcat Club have produced 
from $24,000 to $32,000 a year for out- 
right athletic scholarships. It has been 
an open secret that what has amounted 
almost to open warfare has existed be- 
tween the faculty on the one hand and the 
trustees and alumni on the other. Faculty 
standards have consistently called for the 


athletic program to be under its complete 
direction and for the elimination of 
scholarships offered on the basis of ath- 
letic prowess. 


Other Teams 


In 1954 a joint committee of faculty 
and trustees asked that the president 
be authorized to try to find other colleges 
and universities to join in a completely 
unsubsidized program like that, they said, 
in the Ivy League. 


Only Washington and Lee, it was re- 
ported, was interested. (W&L went on 
the non-subsidy basis and this fall played 
Davidson’s still subsidized team, losing 
by a lopsided 54-0.) 

Conferences with the heads of other 
institutions are reported but, it is indi- 
cated, all kinds of problems present 
themselves, delaying the time when 
enough such colleges in proximity to each 
other can work out schedules. Mean- 
while, the trustees this year expressed 

“_. . the hope that the time will come 
when it will be possible to have all athletic 
sports maintained on an _ unsubsidized 
basis. It was in the days of unsubsidized 
athletics that Davidson’s greatest victories 
were achieved and that the fighting spirit 
of our team was most widely known and 
applauded. ... We would invite all parties 
concerned to give their support to the 
ideal of unsubsidized athletics as our ul- 








timate goal. Until that goal can be real- 
ized, we ask the support of all for our pres- 
ent policy which we believe to be thor- 
oughly honorable and reasonably satisfac- 
tory under existing circumstances.” 

The concluding reference is considered 
as directed at the faculty. In many of 
the set-tos in recent years, enthusiasts for 
“big-time” football attributed Davidson’s 
hard time in achieving a successful pro- 
gram under subsidization to the faculty's 
“dragging feet.” 


“No Early Prospect” 

President Cunningham wrote the trus- 
tees and faculty that ‘there is no early 
prospect of our effecting a schedule of 
congenial colleges to meet the conditions” 
of the unsubsidized program. Such a 
program, he said, “is convincing to al- 
most all of our faculty and to me per- 
sonally.” It is part of a trend he says: 

“The sentiment in the educational world 
is strongly in favor of a marked decrease 
in subsidized athletics. Phi Beta Kappa 

. will require a strong measure of de- 
emphasis on the part of colleges which 
will be allowed membership in the future.” 

Further steps by Davidson, he says, 
are held in check by other institutions 
which, it was hoped, might join in the 
program. 

Reflecting the difficulties of being 
caught between contesting groups is the 
president’s obvious appeal: 

“I certainly do not desire to have a 
continuation of the agitation of the ques- 
tion with its attendant misunderstanding 
among students and alumni.” 

Notes have been sent the presidents 
of other colleges, he says, indicating 
Davidson’s readiness to reopen the ques- 
tion when enough other institutions will 
join in the conference. 


Now $35,000 

Meanwhile Davidson will operate un- 
der a policy approved by the trustees last 
year by which the college itself will un- 
derwrite a $35,000 grants-in-aid program, 
with $30,000 earmarked for football 
players and $5,000 for basketball. In 
adopting that policy in the winter of 
1954, the trustees said: 

“If Davidson is to be a force for good 
in the world of intercollegiate athletics, 
it must lead from a position of strength 
rather than from weakness. We would call 
upon the student body, the alumni, and 
the faculty to give their loyal support. 

..” (OUTLOOK, Mar. 15, 1954) 


Ministers at Columbia 

Ministers’ Week at Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga., will be observed Oct. 
31-Nov. 4. Methodist Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore of Atlanta will be the Smyth lec- 
turer on “Christ's Quest and Ours.” 

In addition, the inauguration of four 
professors will be observed: James H. 
Gailey, Richard T. Gillespie, Hubert 
Vance Taylor and Thomas H. McDill. 
Homecoming Day, Nov. 1, will be marked 
by the Edgar D. Kerr memorial service. 
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Congregational, EGR 
Merger Plans Progress 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (RNS)—The decks 
are being cleared for merger of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
James E. Wagner, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the former group, said here. 

He told the general council of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church that 
“we continue to move forward toward 
union.” 

A convening general synod to consum- 
mate the merger has been set for June 
25, 1957, in Cleveland, O. 

The merged body, to be known as the 
United Church of Christ, will have a 
combined membership of more than 
2,000,000. Of this total, the Evangelical 
and Reformed group will contribute 775, 
000 and the Congregational-Christian de- 
nomination 1,263,000. 

Dr. Wagner said that in order to ex- 
pedite preparations for the merger the 
former joint coordinating committee has 
been replaced by a joint planning com- 
mittee of ten members. 

The E&R leaders meeting here were 
informed that an expansion program to 
be completed during the 1957-59 trien- 
nium, will be presented to the general 
council in February, 1956. 

This program calls for 200,000 new 
members, 100 new churches in North 
America, 100 missionaries overseas and 
700 candidates for church-related voca- 
tions. 

If the goal of new members is reached, 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
will carry into the new United Church of 
Christ a membership of nearly 1,000,000. 


Associations to Merge 

ASHEVILLE, N .C. (RNS)—White and 
Negro ministerial asociations here voted, 
at separate meetings, to merge next Jan- 
uary. 

The Ministerial Association of Ashe- 
ville and Buncombe County, the white 
group, and the Interdenominational Min- 
isterial Alliance of Asheville and Bun- 
combe County, the Negro body, adopted 
identical resolutions. ‘They recommend- 
ed that “the two groups merge, thus form- 
ing one organization which will include 
Asheville and Buncombe County minis- 
ters of all churches, creeds and races.” 

Each organization appointed commit- 
tees to formulate plans for the merger. 

—o— 
In Charlotte: Deferred 


In Charlotte, N. C., action on merging 
Negro and white ministerial associations 
was deferred for 30 days, following a 
committee recommendation that the Ne- 
gro group be invited to merge. Lawrence 
I. Stell of Trinity church was chairman 
of the committee and another Presby- 
terian, Warner L. Hall, Covenant pastor, 
was a member. 


A. R. Presbyterians 
“Endorse” Hymnbook 


The new Presbyterian Hymnbook has 
been unanimously “endorsed” for use in 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
churches. A nine-man commission, ap- 
pointed by the General Synod, rendered 
the judgment immediately after its pub- 
lication date. 

In explaining the action, Professor 
C. B. Williams of Erskine Seminary, the 
chairman, said this does not mean that 
The Hymnbook becomes “the book of 
praise” of the A. R. church. Churches 
that sing hymns as well as psalms under 
the liberalized provision of the General 
Synod are expected to use only “en- 
dorsed” books. Only one other book, the 
United Presbyterian Psalm-Hymn book 
has previously been endorsed. It is ex- 
pected that the new book will now come 
into general use. 

In preparing The Hymnbook, the A. 
R. Presbyterians did not participate of- 
ficially with the four other denominaticns 
but served in a consultative capacity. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Priests’ Holiday. Both Chinese hu- 
mor and the damnable attitude of Red 
China toward the Christian church are 
illustrated by a recent incident. When 
an Indian labor leader visiting in China 
expressed a desire to attend Mass on Sun- 
day morning, he was informed that it 
would not be possible because churches 
and priests were given a holiday every 
Sunday. 





Attention of Dr. Peale. “The ques- 
tion we must ask is whether our modern 
humanitarianism, which owes so much 
of its inspiration to the gospel, cannot 
hecome the most insidious heresy, if it 
assumes too dominant a role, by opening 
the door to a utilitarianism which regards 
religion as a means to human well-being 
(“‘God’s chief end is to satisfy man”) 
and a pragmatism which measures the 
truth of religion by its immediate prac- 
tical utility."—Pror. Grorce S. HENpDy 
in Theology Today. 


Anti-Christian Coalition? Many 
in Washington fear that there may be, 
at least in embryo, the development of 
a Communist-Arab coalition against the 
so-called Christian nations. It would not 
be nice to have Russia, China and the 
Arab and Moslem nations team up against 
us. Contemporaneously NATO is weak- 
ened. We may be guilty of having taken 
some steps in the field of foreign affairs, 
based on the expediency of the moment, 
which tend to play into the hands of such 
a coalition. 


Washington, D. C. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Reformation Today 


HE REFORMATION, which is 

commemorated this week, was not the 
occasion of the invention of a new reli- 
gion. It was a time when, by the leading 
of the Holy Ghost, prophetic voices un- 
derlined for their time great original 
Christian convictions which are the well- 
spring of our Christian life. 

We can never hear these convictions 
repeated often enough. They are good 
news for men of our age no less than they 
have been for the men of every age, and 
it is for the proclamation of this good 
news—and for the living of it together— 
that the church exists—today as of yore. 

They say that most public speeches 
consist of “viewing with alarm” and 
“pointing with pride.” And it so hap- 
pens that these are two ways of making 
evident the power of the gospel. We can 
show what is wrong with man, and with 
society in general, when it doesn’t have 
the gospel. And since there is plenty that 
is wrong with us and with our common 
life—and because we haven’t put first 
things first, this approach is a valid one 
and a true one. 

But in our quite proper concern for 
what is wrong we sometimes forget how 
much is right, how much of order and 
decency and love is constantly being dis- 
played in our common life. And the rec- 
ognition of this is also an avenue to un- 
derstanding the gospel. And this is the 
approach I wish to use in this brief mes- 
sage. 

Taken for Granted 

Let us count our blessings. Most of 
us are living our lives in peace and free- 
dom, enjoying the fruits of our endeavors, 
sustained by a variety of voluntary asso- 
ciations with each other which provide 
livelihood, recreation, health. Not only 
is the ordinary course of wholesome living 
made possible, but the emergencies of life 
are generally met—again through volun- 
tary agencies of our own making. We all 
too readily take these things for granted: 
we overlook the glory and wonder of the 
day-to-day plain goodness shown in indi- 
vidual lives, in family life, in our com- 
munity life. 

It has often been pointed out that this 
sort of thing isn’t news: if a man leaves 
his wife and runs off with someone else, 
it’s news; but when a man night after 
night returns from his day’s labor to his 
home and family, it isn’t news. When 
« man is attacked on the street by a thug, 
it’s news; but the much more common ex- 
perience—that we walk the streets in 
assurance and safety, often without a 
policeman in sight—isn’t news. And yet, 
DEAN of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. 
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By JAMES A. PIKE 


taking history as a whole, and the world 
as a whole today, these good things are 
news. 

Generally men have had freedom or 
order, but not both in abundance. Our 
having them both is no accident. What 
has enabled our people, by and large, to 
live cooperatively together with a min- 
imum of force from above? Ethics, some 
will say. Surely; but I ask this question: 
Where do the ethics come from and why 
have so many wanted to keep the ethics? 
It’s something deeper than ethics; it’s 
the very root of the ethics. It’s a set of 
convictions about things: it is nothing 
else than “the faith once for all deliv- 
ered to the saints.” 


Three Convictions 

Most important are three of these con- 
victions: 

First, God has made us in his own 
image—as co-sharers in his creative, or- 
dering work. And thus he expects great 
things of us. The fact of his judgment 
of us—strange as it may sound to say 
so—is part of the good news. That God 
judges us means we are important to him: 
we matter in the eternal scheme of things. 
This is the basis of human dignity and 
the wellspring of integrity. When there 
is a policeman in every heart, we don’t 
need one on every block. There are only 
two ways to keep a lot of people working 
together—either they are whipped togeth- 
er—from the outside or they are held to- 
gether from the inside. The latter has 
been our way. I believe it was William 
Penn who said, “Unless men are governed 
by God, they will be ruled by tyrants.” 
Of the Puritan forefathers it has been 
said, “They feared God so much, they 
feared nothing else.” 

Especially did the Reformation high- 
light a man’s direct responsibility to 
God for the conduct of his life—a 
theme our Bibles stress over and over 
again, 

Second, God not only judges us; he 
redeems and heals us. He accepts us 
when we are unacceptable; he meets 
us as we are. In his Son Jesus Christ 
he has entered our estate, shared our 
hurts—for our salvation. And men’s 
grateful response ever since has been to 
do this very thing for others. This is 
why with the Christian era came concern 
for the outcast, the sick and the weak, 
the wrong and wronged of the world. All 
our social service institutions rest his- 
torically and logically on this concern 
of which God himself is the Author, this 


concern which he has revealed in Jesus. 
Especially did the Reformation high- 
light the fact that man’s standing with 
God is God’s gift, not man’s earning 
—and emphasize what has always been 
the dynamic of Christian ethics: we 
should be good to each other because 
Ged is so good to us. 


Third, God wants us to work out our 
salvation together. It is he who has set 
us in families and communities, and our 
growth in interrelatedness, our involve- 
ment with each other, is part of the grand 
purpose of creation. Not isolated, self- 
sufficient “rugged individualists,” but 
mutually dependent men, each contribut- 
ing according to his gifts, are the fulfill- 
ment of God’s purpose. He is known as 
Holy Spirit—holy esprit de corps if you 
wish—speaking and working through the 
fellowship of men. So all that inter- 
laces our lives for good is of God. 


Especially did our reforming fathers 
stress the corporate responsibilities of 
men for their common life and assure 
us of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in the work of the fellowship. 


In short, the blessings of sound com- 
munity life rest on a view of what man 
is meant to be which in turn rests on 
what God is and does. He is Creator 
and Judge; as made in his image we are 
meant—without force, but freely—to rise 
to the dignity of creative responsibility. 
He is Redeemer and Healer; as made in 
his image we are meant to redeem and 
heal those in need around us. He is 
Inspirer and Ground of Community; as 
made in his image we are meant to be 
builders of a community among men. 

So, Father, Son and Holy Spirit—one 
God—is the Source of our blessings of 
free, constructive ordered life in com- 
munity. And this faith in what he is 
and does with us and through us is “the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 


Men Outside the Church 


Now some of you are doubtless think- 
ing at this point that there are a lot of 
good men who don’t hold this faith, a lot 
of good men that don’t go to church. 
That’s right, there are. But these men 
are living off the income of a Christian 
endowment without contributing to the 
capital. They are good because their 
grandfathers feared God. And in many 
aspects of cur society we are seeing the 
demonstration of Elton Trueblood’s fine 
definition: Ethics is cut-flower religion. 
Cut-flowers look fine for a while, but 
when too long cut from their roots, they 
wither. 

There was a time in recent decades 
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when it looked as though these roots 
would die—-from the inattention of men 
preoccupied with the cut-flowers. But we 
can rejoice that it is now evident that 
the tide has turned. More men and wom- 
en in this land are part of the Christian 
cause today than at any time in our his- 
tory, and more than ever before gather 
together eagerly to hear the good news 
which is our health and the salvation of 
our common life. One of the signs of 
the times was the landmark statement of 
President Pusey of Harvard a couple of 
years ago repudiating the negative atti- 
tude of his predecessors toward super- 
natural religion and calling for “fresh 
and convincing . . . leadership in reli- 
gious knowledge, and even more in re- 
ligious experience’”’—which he set above 
“industrial. might” and ‘more research 
facilities” as the important thing for our 
time. 


Reformation of the Church 

If the churches which share in the heri- 
tage of the Reformation are to take full 
advantage of this turning of the tide, it 
is not sufficient that they speak the gos- 
pel of judgment and grace to those out- 
side; they must look at their own life 
and work critically and seek the grace of 
regeneration for the church itself. Such 
self-criticism and. renewal should be the 
constant hallmark of any church which 
regards itself as “Protestant.” 

Martin Luther did a crucially impor- 
tant thing when he brought to the fore 
again the doctrine of justification by 
grace through faith which had become 
submerged by the medieval system of 
“merits,”’ but even more basic than this 
was the fact that he transcended the situ- 
ation that the church was in, looked criti- 
cally at it, and was a means of judgment 
upon it. Out of this more fundamental 
thing came the particular reforms; it, 
rather than any special doctrine, is “the 
Protestant principle,” to use Paul Til- 
lich’s phrase. 

Thus a church is not truly Protestant 
simply because it has had a reformation, 
or arose out of the Reformation: a 
church is truly Protestant when it recog- 
nizes that it always needs reformation: to 
be Protestant is to see the church as under 
judgment—and this means the church 
today as well as the church of the 16th 
century. 

Thus the annual celebration of the 
Reformation should be an occasion not 
so much for rehearsing the failings of the 
pre-Reformation western church, as for 
facing honestly the failings of our 
churches today. Especially is it impor- 
tant that we do so now, because with the 
renewed interest in religion today and 
the opportunity the Lord has given us to 
reap a great harvest for him, we need 
to be as sound and as effective as we can 
be. 

So, as we open ourselves to God’s judg- 
ment to purge the church and to his grace 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Charles 
C. Berryhill, First church, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Francis W. Pritchard, New Providence 
church, Maryville, Tenn.; and Walter W. 
Johnson, Cleburne Avenue church, West 
Helena, Ark. 


DEEPENED EXPERIENCE 


What are the most important proc- 
esses by which an average church mem- 
ber may increase his experience in 
Christ ? 


BERRYHILL: ‘The mattersof one’s per- 
sonal devotional life is very important. 
All Christians should be surveying the 
possibilities of assuming new responsi- 
bilities. I mean responsibilites that are 
closely related to the church, such as 
teaching in the church school or accepting 
some church office. Also, I should like 
to recommend that one of the finest ways 
for a Christian to grow is by attempting 
to share what he knows of our Lord and 
of the Christian life with someone else. 
To participate in an active program of 
Christian witness by going to his neigh- 
bor and seeking to win another’s interest 
in Christ and the church will deepen 
one’s experience in Christ as few activi- 
ties will. 


DOES CHRIST SUFFER? 

Was Christ’s suffering completed be- 
fore his resurrection or does he in some 
strange way still suffer in heaven as a 
result of the wickedness on earth? 


PRITCHARD: Christ said to his follow- 
ers, “Lo, I am with you always even 
unto the end of the world.” His follow- 
ers in every generation since that time 
have found that those words were true. 
We believe that Christ is with us now. 
If he is with us now, if he cares, if he 
loves us, then he suffers in our suffering 
and he suffers in our sin. This is con- 


to renew its life, let us look confidently 
toward the future. As we do, let us 
remember in reverence and awe our fore- 
bears in the Faith: the first Christians, 
who, with much less tangible evidence for 
it than we have, nevertheless had utter 
confidence in the power of the gospel; 
the reformers of all ages who in their 
times reaffirmed the gospel; and all the 
saints, known and unknown, who have 
lived it out. 


“Seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let 
us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith” (Heb. 
T2233. 


firmed by the New ‘Testament which 
speaks of those who through their sins 
crucify the Son of God afresh. 

BERRYHILL: The word from the New 
Testament, “Christ ever liveth to make 
intercession for us” and part of the inter- 
cession of our Lord Christ is certainly 
based on his deep feelings for the anxie- 
ties, the pains, and especially the sins of 
mankind. He could hardly intercede for 
us in our plight without suffering because 
of what he sees and knows. 


FAMILY WORSHIP 


When families are so busy and have 
complicated schedules, how can they 
have family worship together? 


JoHNsOoN: This is doubtless a prob- 
lem faced by all of us. Two things may 
be considered: (1) How to find the time. 
There is no easy way. We live in a hur- 
ried, busy day. The only way I know is 
to make time. Things of lesser impor- 
tance will have to go. Someone asked a 
man, “How do you find time to pray?” 
He replied, ““How do you find time to 
eat?” So, the first requisite is a firm 
determination. The hour of the day or 
night is relatively unimportant. Work 
out the best time for your own family. 
(2) What to do when we do find the time. 
Again, each family must work out the 
most suitable plan. I suggest these steps: 
Keep it short, keep it sincere and mean- 
ingful. Elaborate ceremonies are not 
needed. Perhaps most of these elements 
would be included: a hymn that all know 
or can learn, reading from the Bible, use 
of a devotional booklet, and prayers from 
all members of the family. Here are two 
more suggestions: (1) Vary the pattern. 
Don’t fall into stereotyped methods that 
lose their meaning. (2) Don’t let any one 
member dominate all the time. It is 
family worship and ways should be fol- 
lowed that will allow everyone to par- 
ticipate meaningfully. A pastor will be 
glad to make suggestions about this and 
he might like to be invited in to help you 
get started. The big thing is to determine 
to find a time and then faithfully to 
work out your own method. 


x * * 


Seven National Crimes 

I don’t think. 

I don’t know. 

I don’t care. 

I’m too busy. 

I leave well enough alone. 

6. Ihave no time to read and find out. 
I am not interested. 


me WS io — 


Are you guilty? 


—Listed by Wm. J. M. BoetTcHER in 
Forbes Magazine. 
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THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (9) 


Some of the Hymn Tunes | 


HERE are hundreds of beautiful 
hymn tunes in The Hymnbook. Per- 

haps we can best organize this “receiving 
jine” of choice hymn tunes for at least 
a nod and a “how-do you-do” by men- 
tioning a few samples from main types 
of hymn tunes. Obviously a copy of The 
Hymnbook, some singers, and a piano 
are necessary for complete introduction. 

Plainsong: Congregations which have 
become attached to Veni Emmanuel, “O 
come, O come, Emmanuel” (147), will 
also welcome the very singable Divinum 
Mysterium, “Of the Father’s love begot- 
ten” (7). Veni Creator (237) and Con- 
ditor Alme' (245) are also classics. 

German Chorales: All of the approxi- 
mately thirty chorales in The Hymnbook 
are treasures. Here are four: Innsbruck, 
“Now woods and fields are sleeping” 
(66); Jesu, Meine Freude, “Jesus, Joy 
and Treasure” (414); Gott Sei Dank, 
“Heaven and earth, and sea and air” 
(6); and Es ist ein Ros’, “Lo, how a rose 
e’er blooming” (162). 


From France 

French Church Melodies: O Quanta 
Qualia, ‘“‘O what their joy and their glory 
must be” (424), becomes a favorite wher- 
ever it is given a fair trial. Deus Tuorum 
Militum:(83) and Adesto Sancta Trini- 
tas (245) should also be mentioned. 

Genevan Psalter Tunes: These Pres- 
byterian heirlooms, far from being musty 
museum pieces, are uniquely fitted to ex- 
press our robust faith. Old 124th, ‘“Turn 
back, O man (490), or Toulon, ‘“‘God of 
the prophets” (520), has the power and 
ruggedness of the most familiar Genevan 
melody, Old Hundredth (the doxology 
tune). Donne Secours (285), and Ninc 
Dimittis (61), and Commandments (59) 
should also be learned. 

English and Scottish Psalter Tunes: 
Without taking space to mention the 
hymn texts to which they are wedded, I 
suggest acquaintance with the English 
Walsall (129), Winchester Old (381), 
St. Bride (233), and St. Flavian (113). 
Kilmarnock (125), Crimond (104), Stra- 
cathro (327), and Dunfermline (95) are 
superior samples from Scotland. These 
tunes, possessing nobility of line and 
immense dignity, are a welcome antidote 
for some of the flippant airs offered as 
worship music. 

Skipping over several centuries, we 
come to: 

Twentieth Century British Tunes: 
Among the many modern British melodies 
in The Hymnbook, I suggest Vaughan 
Williams’ King’s Weston (143) with the 
fine text, “At the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow.” Of course, we have his 
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most famous tune, Sine Nomine (425). 
Sir Walford Davies is represented with 
his Pentatone, “I bow my forehead to 
the dust” (109), and his poignant set- 
ting of “God be in my head” (395). 
Martin Shaw’s High Road (22) was, in 
the opinion of the committee, the best 
available setting for George Herbert’s 
famous “Let all the world in every corner 
sing.”” Shaw’s Purpose (500) furnishes 
magnificent support for the text, “God is 
working his purpose out.” St. Joan (492) 
with Canon Briggs’ mission hymn, 
“Christ is the world’s true Light,” is 
another good British example. 

Twentieth Century American Tunes: 
Geneva (512) with “Not alone for mighty 
empire’ was composed within the past 
fifteen years. 

By all means, introduce the youth of 
your church to Hinman (471), a stirring 
new setting of the oldest hymn in The 
Hymnbook, “Shepherd of eager youth,” 
written by Clement of Alexandria c. 200 
A.D. Austin Lovelace, formerly musi- 
cian of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Greensboro, N. C., and now at First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill., com- 
posed this tune especially for The Hymn- 
book. He was a member of the Content 
Committee of The Hymnbook. Leonard 
Blanton, graduate of Columbia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Decatur, Ga., contributed 
the tune Columbia (98). Noteworthy 
also is Miller Chapel (107) by The 
Hymhbook’s editor, David Hugh Jones, 
which tune accompanies a contemporary 
Chinese text. 


Traditional Melodies 

Many of the finest melodies of The 
Hymnbook are folk tunes. Here are a 
few choice examples: 

American: Aylesbury (118) and 
Boundless Mercy (39) have been skill- 
fully arranged in modal harmonies by 
Louise McAllister and Hilton Rufty re- 
spectively. Walter Russell Bowie’s noted 
hymn of social action, ““O Holy City, seen 
of John,” comes to life with Morning 
Song (508), a moving folk tune found 


first in a shape-note hymnal in 1816, 
Observe the interesting A-B-B pattern: 
Four Negro spirituals have been in- 
cluded: “Were you ‘there?” (201), 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian,” (317); 
“Let us break bread together” (447), and 
an alternate tune for ‘In Christ there is 
no East or West” (479): McKee: .C, M. 
England: In'the English musical soil, 
some of the healthiest and most charming 
folk music has flowered.. Of the more 
than a dozen English traditional melo- 
dies, try. first Royal, Oak, “All things 
bright and beautiful”. (456), Kingsfold 
(177), and This Endris Nyght (180); 
Scotland: The ancient Gaelic air 
Bunessan (464) has a wonderful lilt. 


One of Greatest 

Wales: Of the fifteen. Welsh hymn 
melodies, I suggest the rock-ribbed. Bryn 
Calfaria (90), the poignant Arfon (197), 
and Moab (337), declared by Sir Henry 
Hadow to be one of the greatest tunes ‘in 
the world. 

Ireland: TI cannot’single out one or 
two of the half-dozen Irish tunes. All 
have melodic genius. Slane (303), Mo- 
ville (136), Irish (29), Fingal (321), 
St. Columba (106), and Durrow® (93'). 

China: These three ancient Chinese 
folk melodies Sheng En (450), P’u T’o 
(75), Hubbard (223), accompanied in- 
digenous Chinese Christian hymns in the 
Chinese Hymns of Universal Praise. 
They were translated by Frank W. Price, 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian, 
U.S., General Assembly. 

France: The folk melody Gloria, 
“Angels we have heard on high” (158), 
with its familiar “Gloria in excelsis” re- 
frain will be a joyful addition to our 
Christmas music. 

And so we could go on. With this in- 
troduction, it is the hope of the writer 
that many hymn lovers throughout the 
church will develop the questing spirit 
and will continue further to explore the 
musical and spiritual riches of this 
Hymnbook. 
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EDITORIAL 


Progress (?) Report on 
Holmes County, Mississippi 


“Blessed are you when men revile you 
and persecute you and utter all kinds of 
evil against you falsely on my account. 
Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is 
great in heaven, for so men persecuted the 
prophets who were before you.”—Mt. 
5:11,12. 

It is not often in our time that Chris- 
tians seem to have an opportunity to see 
the application of these words from the 
Sermon on the Mount. Martyrdom is no 
end in itself, but it is a great pity that 
conformity so marks most lives that no 
really distinctive witness is borne even 
by Christians in our world. Today in one 
situation after another across the South 
the signs of persecution and oppres- 
sion simply emphasize the quality of 
Christian faith being manifested there in 
the lives of a few noble people. 














Here and there faithful preachers are 
“taking the rap” because they refuse to 
knuckle under and preach as they are 
told by officers or rank-and-file laymen 
or pressure groups in the community. 
The number of those who have been com- 
pelled to leave their churches in the 
past two years is really amazing. To be 
sure, a question mark is raised when the 
pulpit is later filled and a new minister 
goes into a situation where his predecessor 
was run away. People can’t help won- 
dering what the new agreement is or how 
the new man can be “satisfactory” if the 
man who left wasn’t. The burden of 
proof rests heavily upon the new man in 
many instances. 

In our October 17 issue we told the 
detailed story of pressures exerted in 
Holmes County, Mississippi, to compel 
two lay missionaries, serving on Provi- 
dence Farm near Tchula, to leave the 
county on flimsy charges. Too late to 


include in the main story, but recorded 
under Ministerial Mention in the same 
issue, was the report that the Durant, 
Miss., pastor had been asked to leave 
because he had shown the courage to rise 
in the Tchula mass meeting and protest 
the methods being used. Representatives 
of the presbytery later visited the elders 
and had them rescind the action at least 
temporarily. 

What did Mr. Callaway do? It seems 
to us that he did what any self-respecting 
person in the meeting would have done. 
It is difficult to understand how any 
minister of the gospel could live with 
himself if he had done otherwise. But 
it is not so considered elsewhere. 

In the Tchula meeting, with the at- 
tendance estimated variously between 400 
and 700, he questioned the “legal and 
moral” right of members of the Citizens 
Council to use a tape recording which had 
been extracted under pressure from four 
Negro boys who had been arrested. He 
did not get into the segregation issue in 
any way. He merely pointed to the in- 
consistency of using evidence obtained 
from a prisoner held for one offense 
against another man for something en- 
tirely different. He said, “Gentlemen, 
I am sorry that you are taking this ac- 
tion. I’ve known David Minter for 29 
years and it’s not Christian, it’s not 
American.” 

That was the only voice raised in the 
meeting to question what was being done. 

At the present time Dr. Minter, Mr. 
Cox and their families are still at Provi- 
dence Farm but it is generally felt that 
they will leave the county before long. 
Mr. Callaway, the 60-year-old Durant 
pastor, is thought to be willing to accept 
work elsewhere. 

One of the surprising developments in 
the Mississippi situation is the apparent 
unwillingness of many ministers and of 
presbyteries to take a stand on the basic 
issue which jeopardizes every minister 
and, indeed, the life of the church itself. 
On the issue of a minister standing true 
to his convictions and freely following 
what seems to him to be the will of God, 
it would be thought that every minister 
in Mississippi, and presbyteries en masse, 
would form a solid wall against any 
threat to the historic work and status of 
the ministry. While there are doubtless 
courageous men here and there who will 
stand squarely, no concerted opposition is 
to be observed. 

On the contrary, the most shocking re- 
sponse we have encountered was from a 
minister in the area where the present 
trouble is reported. His position was 
simply an echo of the Tchula mass meet- 
ing both in his attitude toward the men 
working at Providence Farm and anyone 
who would dare to support them. He 
told us that the issue is not the race issue; 
it is something deeper; it is, he solemnly 
asserts, the “socialistic” work sponsored 
by Sherwood Eddy and others at Provi- 


dence Farm. (This, we had pointed out 
earlier in our story, making it clear 
that occasions had been sought for 17 
years to “get” the men who were dedi- 
cated to this missionary service.) 

We were told that they had been “run 
out of Bolivar County in 1942.” What 
really happened was that the activities 
were concentrated at Providence Farm 
and the Bolivar County farm was sold, 
By the same token, any minister who 
moves from one place to another could 
be as truly spoken of as “run out.” 

We were also told that everything 
would have been all right if the Minter 
and Cox families had moved into Tchula 
—that is, had given up their work and 
done as the community insisted. Because 
of the dedicated work and despite the 
fact that Dr. Minter is a deacon in the 
Tchula church, he is considered “not 
acceptable to the Presbyterian Church.” 
Just what did that mean, we asked. We 
were told, “It is not healthy for him to 
remain.” 

As for Marsh Callaway’s brave stand 
in the hostile meeting—what about that? 
Well, the popular opinion would be, “He’s 
been here less than a year and he ought 
to have kept quiet. He’s on the way 
out.” 

It would be hoped that length of resi- 
dence in a community would not affect 
this fundamental issue and that it would 
never gag a minister when human rights 
are being trampled under foot. 

It may be difficult to see in some of the 
tense areas of the South today, but the 
ones to be pitied and prayed for may not 
be the ones like Minter and Cox and 
Callaway and other preachers who have 
stood their ground and refused to con- 
form at the price of conscience. 

The word for these is, “Rejoice and be 
glad, for you have joined a noble company 
that few can enter.” 


The Bigots Are Made, Not Born 


In the campaign against racial and 
religious discrimination, members of col- 
lege fraternities and sororities are usually 
out in front of their national organiza- 
tions. 

That is the word from Harry J. Car- 
man, a dean emeritus of Columbia Uni- 
versity who has visited 150 college 
campuses in the past five years. 

Dr. Carman says that the problem of 
discrimination is disappearing in this 
realm of American youth. It would fade 
even faster, he adds, if matters were left 
to the local chapters. 

The lesson in Dr. Carman’s words is 
one long recognized by the sociologists. 

It is that prejudice is not a natural 
property of the young. It is something 
beaten, not born, into them. 

And those who do the beating are, as 
always, the elders. Only they don’t call 
it prejudice. They call it wisdom— su- 
perior wisdom.—Editorial in the Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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EXHILARATED SANCTIFICATION 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Rejoice in the Lord always. I will 
say it again, Rejoice!””—Phil. 4:4, Mof- 
fatt. 


HE STUDENT was probably trying 

to say that while sanctification is 
a work of God, it is not one that goes on 
independently of our willingness and de- 
sire and co-operation. If in some Chris- 
tians the process goes on faster than in 
some others, the reason is not exclusively 
in God, but also in man. The process 
of sanctification, short, can be accelerated. 

What the student wrote down on his 
paper, however, was something else. 
“Sanctification,” he wrote, “can be ex- 
hilarated.” 

Again a Solomon without knowing it 
has spoken amongst us. Sanctification 
can indeed be exhilarated, though too 
often it is not. The very word “sanc- 
tification,” if it suggests anything at all 
to the average Sunday school pupil, sug- 
gests a severe, not to say sour cast of 
countenance and outlook on the world. 
“Heaven for climate but hell for com- 
pany,” said Mark Twain, meaning to 
say that most of the people consigned to 
hell by the church of his day would be 
better company than most of the people 
in the churches he knew. 

If the church has given this impression, 
we must have failed to be Bible-type 
Christians. The note of joy is too often 
struck in the New Testament for us to be 
mistaken about it. Joy is not a lower 
stage of the Christian life, something 
(say) for the first rapture of discovery 
of God. Paul speaks (Romans) about 
rejoicing in hope, in tribulation, and in 
God. You do not get beyond joy and 
sorrow any more than you get beyond 
good and evil. The Buddhist ideal of 
complete indifference is a total contrast 
to the Christian ideal of heightening joy. 
The dour Christian is unorthodox be- 
sides. Our creed well understands this, 
for among the benefits which Christians 
enjoy in this life are said to be ‘‘assurance 
of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Indeed, the chief 
end of man is said to include the enjoy- 
ment of God forever. 


ES, certainly sanctification can be 

exhilarated. Mr. Roget’s successors 
classify exhilarate under cheerfulness 
along with life, alacrity, geniality and 
sunshine of the mind; and in the opposite 
category from dejection, gloom and a 
broken heart. Sanctification certainly be- 
longs on the bright side of all those con- 
trasts. 

We are not thinking of all the gay 
saints. Not all saints are gay. A Saint 
Philip Neri is not born every day. There 
is something here much more profound 
than a trick of temperament, though it 
is true that one gay and unofficial saint 
may make more converts than a dozen 
stony-faced Grand Inquisitors. The ex- 
hilaration of sanctification is something 
not on the surface; it is as deep as sanc- 
tification itself. 

This exhilaration is the excitement, the 
thrill— 


—of growth in the understanding of 
God. Who can say that God grows dull? 
Life even with God may not be easy nor 
simple, as Jeremiah and Peter could tell 
you. But to discover the God of the 
grown man, the God of the sufferer, the 
God who probes and disturbs, the God 
who judges, the God who loves—the pro- 
gressive lifelong learning the heart and 
the ways of this true and only God, which 
is part of sanctification, this lifts the 
mind and lifts the soul above all despair. 


—of sharing the purposes of God. “... 
Until with Thee I will one will, to do and 
to endure,” our hymn says. That is an- 
other aspect of sanctification, something 
more than awareness of God’s will, but 
actually and increasingly swinging into 
harmony with it—with him. To be “re- 
signed” to the will of God, to bear pa- 
tiently the hand of God (as our Larger 
Catechism says), can be dismal enough. 
But to share the will of God, to rejoice 
in it, to move where he moves and to 
wait as he waits—this brings true ex- 
hilaration. 


—of sharing the sufferings of God. 
This would seem too bold a thought, had 
it not been set forth by Paul: “That I 
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may know him, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made comformable 
unto his death” (Phil. 3:10); “I am 
suffering now on your behalf, but I re- 
joice in that; I would make up the full 
sum of all that Christ has to suffer in 
my person. . .” (Col. 1:24, Moffatt). 
This to be sure is in the higher reaches 
of sanctification; but Paul gives testimony 
that he has not left all zest behind on the 
lower levels. How we may know when 
we are sharing in Christ’s sufferings, how 
we may know when our own sufferings 
are in any sense redemptive, how we may 
offer our sufferings to him, are other 
questions. The point here is that it is 
not the pain itself; it is the sense of 
sharing, of ‘“‘filling up” what without 
us would be incomplete; it is the sense 
that this darkness and agony is after all 
not ours but his—this is the thrill that 
does not come soon in the Christian life, 
but which the high saints have known. 


—of growth in the likeness of Christ, 
by the power of God within. This, after 
all, is the simplest definition of sancti- 
fication—just becoming year by year more 
like our Lord. How can this be anything 
but exhilarating? Jesus did not think 
it dull to be what he was, and as he was. 
If we find the Christian life without 
luster, it must be either that we have 
misconceived the incarnate Joy of God, 
or else that we have never really let him 
shine on our lack-luster lives. 





I think we have never heard the gospel 
until we’ve been offended by it—Pau1 
SCHERER. 
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Texas, USA, Synod 
Votes to Integrate 


ABILENE, TEX. (RNS)—The Texas 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church, USA 
voted at its annual meeting here to operate 
on a racially-integrated basis. 

The vote came after the synod approved 
action taken by the Amarillo Presbytery 
to accept into membership the Messiah 
Presbyterian church of Lubbock, Tex. 

The congregation was a member of 
Rendall Presbytery of the Synod of Cana- 
dian, an all-Negro body comprising 29 
churches, two of them in Texas, one in 
Missouri and the others in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

At its recent meeting in Ponca City, 
the Oklahoma Synod approved the ac- 
ceptance into its presbyteries of the 12 
Canadian Synod churches located in 
Oklahoma. 

Both these actions must be approved 
by the General Assembly of the church 
but it is believed this will be a mere 
formality. Leaders of the denomination 
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issued a call for complete desegregation 
at the General Assembly’s meeting in Los 
Angeles last May. 


In Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. (RNS)—Thirteen of 
137 Presbyterian, USA, churches in 
Pittsburgh Presbytery are interracial in 
membership, according to a survey re- 
ported to the presbytery. 

Another 29 congregations have inter- 
racial participation in church groups or 
programs. More than half the churches 
not now inclusive in membership indi- 
cated that a majority of their present 
members favor such a move, the survey 
showed. 

The survey was made at the request of 
John K. Bibby, general presbyter. 

During October a resolution for in- 
clusive church membership adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, which met in Los Angeles 
last May, is being read from the pulpits 
of many churches. 

The resolution “declares it to be the 
policy of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America that each par- 
ticular congregation shall in its member- 
bership be an inclusive church, defined as 
a church that diligently seeks and wel- 
comes into full fellowship and com- 
munion all those living within its area of 
responsibility.” 
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Presbyterians in Ireland 
Begin Evangelistic Effort 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND (RNS) 
—The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
has launched a countrywide evangelistic 
campaign. 

J. C. Breakey, Moderator, said every 
congregation in the church is mobilized 
for active participation in the drive and 
750,000 leaflets and 30,000 prayer cards 
have been sent to Presbyterian homes in 
Ireland. 

“Presbyterians have thrown themselves 
into the effort with an enthusiasm that 
can only be described as wonderful,” 

Dr. Breakey said the campaign aim 
is two-fold—to summon those within the 
church to rededication and reconsecra- 
tion, and to call on those who live “in 
the suburbs of the City of God” to come 
into the center and take part in the 
church’s life. 


Beauty vs. Cattle Shows 


MELBOURNE (RNS)—Archbishop Dan- 
iel Mannix of Melbourne called upon 
Roman Catholic girls to. shun bathing 
beauty contests which he said are like 
“the parades of prize cattle” seen at a 
livestock show. 

Such contests, he told the eighth an- 
nual convention here of the National 
Catholic Girls Movement, are promoted 
for commercial interests and are aimed 
‘not at elevating: women but at using 
them to make money by a vulgar display 
of the human body.” 

“Beauty is a good thing,” the arch- 
bishop said. ‘But it is not the one thing 
necessary for a good woman, it should 
not be used to injure the modesty of girls 
and do great disservice to the community. 

“Catholic girls should use their in- 
fluence to put an end to these undesir- 
able and, indeed, disgraceful exhibitions. 
Girls should not be asked to march in 
procession like prize animals for bath- 
ing beauty contest.” 


x * * 
The question is whether this generation 


is not expressing its desire to believe in 
something, to be committed somehow, 


even though it is not willing to be com- 
mitted to a God who can be known only 
through 
BUHR. 


GOWNS 
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Ministers’ Salaries Drop from 
Top 30% to Lowest 30% 


WasHINncTON, D. C. (rRNs)—Clergy- 
men dropped from the upper 30 per cent 
ef salaried workers in the United States 
to the lowest 30 per cent between 1939 
and 1949. 

This was disclosed in the report of a 
study released here by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. 

The study, which dealt with changing 
patterns of income distribution in the 
decade, was made by Herman P. Miller 
under the auspices of the bureau and the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Out of 118 occupations studied, the 
ministry was one of only 24 that failed 
to register a gain of at least 100 per cent 
in income during that decade. 

The median income of clergymen rose 
from $1,264 a year to $2,319 during the 
period, a gain of 83 per cent. This com- 
pared with an average gain of 122 per 


cent for the white collar professions. 

The average income of lay religious 
workers increased from $1,327 a year in 
1939 to $2,276 in 1949, a gain of 70 per 
cent. 

The study indicated that national in- 
come was being distributed on a fairer 
basis after World War II than before. 
The share of the national income received 
by the richest one-fifth of the population 
dropped from 49 per cent to 42 per cent. 

Meanwhile, all groups but the lowest 
one-fifth showed gains. The lowest 20 
per cent of wage-earners still receive only 
three per cent of the total national in- 
come. 

The second 20 per cent, however, re- 
ceive 11 per cent of the national income, 
as against only eight per cent in 1939; 
the third fifth get 19 per cent, compared 
with 15 per cent, and the next to the 
highest fifth receive 26 per cent instead 
of 24 per cent. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


The Scarlet Coat 


From earliest times, there has been a 
desire in the heart of man to find out the 
strength or the position of his adversary 
in order to better him in battle. Thus we 
read that Moses sent chosen men to “spy 
out the land of Canaan” and Joshua 
dispatched trusted soldiers to Jericho to 
“view the land” before he besieged the 
city. Through the years, that securing of 
information across frontiers, in war and 
in peace has developed until espionage 
has become a phase of statecraft and mili- 
tary strategy. According to which side 
one serves, one acquires the name of pa- 
triot or that of traitor. History is full 
of adventurous tales of the daring ones 
who have engaged in this dangerous pur- 
suit. 

In our own American heritage, the 
name of Benedict Arnold, the Revolu- 
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IS THE TIME 
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Well Worth the Best We Can Give 
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It all depends upon our interest, our 


intercession, and our investment. 





The challenge is ours to complete 





St. Andrews Presbyterian Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 





That new Negro churches may 
be built to meet the needs of 
the Negro in the South. 


the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign NOW-— 


That Stillman College at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, may continue 


its expansion program. 


Here Is the Record 


Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign 
Total Pledged $2,227,016.16 
Paid as of September 15 1,542,711.93 
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Let’s finish the job NOW 


Architect’s Sketch of New Library 


New Stillman College Library 
Under Construction 


Payments on pledges should be channeled through the local church. Other gifts may be made to the local church or 
sent directly to the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign Office, P. O. Box 1171, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 





$ 684,304.23 
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Increased Benefits 


at no extra cost to the insured 


PASTORS’ and EMPLOYEES’ 
Group Insurance 


Our Presbyterian Church has a very liberal insurance plan for 
ministers and full-time, salaried lay personnel. Many churches 
in our General Assembly are investigating and buying this needed 
coverage for these faithful people who in many cases receive 
considerably less income than that of church members. Too, 
budget committees in local churches are finding that helping 
their salaried personnel to obtain this security is an excellent 
business investment. Benefits in the past year have been in- 
creased without a rise in cost to the insured. 





Amt. 
Classification by Life 
Class Occupation Ins. 


Diy. 
Hosp. 
Bnft. 





I, Ordained Personnel, 

Heads of Agencies 

and/or Institutions 

under age 65 ~.-.-.-------~-$4,000 
Il. Skilled Lay Personnel 


under age 65 
IIL (a) All Unskilled Personnel 

with 6 months service; (b) 

All others age 65 and over..$1,000 
OPTIONAL—Personnel having depend- 
ents may insure them at additional an- 
nual premium of $55.15 regardless of 
number of dependents. (Dependents 
inelude wife and children over 14 days 
and under 19 years) ------------------ 





$10.00 
$10.00 


$10.00 


$10.00 


Look at these generous BENEFITS 
(Effective July 1, 1955) 


Max. 
Extra 


Chgs. 


$200 
$200 


$200 


$200 





Max. 

Mater- Max. Max. 
nity Surg. Polio 
Bnit. Bnft. Baft. 


None $250 $5,000 
None $250 $5,000 


None $250 $5,000 


$200 $250 $5,000 


Annual 
Cost 


Person 


$85.20 
$52.60 


$36.30 








It could happen 
to your Pastor 


Hospitalization or surgery 
may be necessary and he 
could be compensated. 
There’s a big difference to 
everycne in receiving one of 
these checks—and not re- 
ceiving it. 


Write today to 
Board of 
ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 








| tionary War general who betrayed the 


trust placed in him by George Washing. 
ton, remains an opprobrium. Major John 
André, a distinguished British officer of 
valor and character received his informa- 
tion. A glimpse into this situation and 
the contrast between the two men and 
their motives is given in THE SCARLET 
Coat, an M.G.M. production of unusual 
merit in CinemaScope and Eastman 
Color. 


Of greater interest than Benedict 
Arnold who is a requisite to the plot is 
the part played by Major John Bolton 
whose secret service activities bring about 
the discovery of Arnold’s treachery. He 
is a fictional character through whom 
the exploits of several men of the times 
are depicted. He and Major André rec- 
ognize in one another the kindred spirit 
of patriotic devotion to his own country 
and manifest mutual respect, to the ex- 
tent that Bolton tries to avert André’s 
execution. The courage of men and 
their perfidy, intrigue and strategy are 
parts of all wars, as are the choices of 
loyalties when freedom is at stake. All 
of these factors are well demonstrated in 
this excellent film. 


While the story is told with dramatic 
effect and in romantic style, it is never- 
theless in the authentic historical pattern 
as to events, main characters involved, 
successful portrayal of a period, all the 
more convincing since it was photograph- 
ed largely along the Hudson river, in 
the territory over which the phase of the 
conflict which “brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation” was fought. The 
scenery of wooded hills bordering on the 
mighty river, in autumn colors, under a 
blue sky, is a superb setting for the bright 
uniforms of the soldiers. Some interiors 
of the period have been reproduced with 
fidelity and elegance and the costumes 
are in correct style. Acting is superb 
throughout. Direction brings forth the 
true significance of a fine plot, in flawless 
execution. 


Showing the tablet erected in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by the British people as a 
memorial tribute to Major John André 
is a fitting close to a memorable film. 
Inscribed on the tablet are these words: 


“Sacred to the memory of Major John 
André who, raised by his merit at an early 
period of life to the rank of Adjutant 
General of the British forces of America 
and employed in an important but hazard- 
ous enterprise, fell a sacrifice to his zeal 
for his King and Country on the 2nd of 
October, 1780, aged 29. Universally be- 
loved and esteemed by the army in which 
he served and lamented even by his foes. 

“His gracious Sovereign, King George 
III has caused this monument to be 
erected.” 


For: Family. 





RATED by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 
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PRINCIPLES 


TO LIVE BY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 13, 1955 
Luke 6:17-49. Print 27-38 


Jesus’ way of life is set forth most 
dearly in the Sermon on the Mount as 
recorded in Matthew 5-7 and in the 
“sermon in the plain” as recorded in 
Luke 6:20-49. The material in these 
two sermons is similar in many respects, 
but there are also important differences. 
Scholars differ as to the relationship be- 
tween the two. Some think there are 
different reports of the same “‘sermons”’; 
others that they are two entirely different 
discourses. The probability is that they 
are based on the reports of a single dis- 
course or sermon, that Luke has omitted 
some of the teachings given on this oc- 
casion, and that Matthew has brought in 
some given at other times for the sake 
of logical completeness; and that Mat- 
thew or Luke have interpreted some of 
their material (in the beatitudes, for ex- 
ample) to bring out different aspects of 
the truth. 

Luke tells us that after Jesus had 
chosen the twelve apostles he came down 
from the mountain into a plain (it may 
have been a plateau, in which case there 
is no discrepancy between the account 
in Luke and that in Matthew 5:1). A 
great number of his disciples were pres- 
ent, and, in addition, an eager, curious 
throng from all Judea and Samaria and 
the seacoast of Tyre and Sidon. They 
had come to hear the inspiring words 
which sprang from his lips and to be 
healed of their diseases. They pressed 
eagerly about him, anxious to touch even 
the hem of his garments. Jesus healed 
them gladly, and then—later, we may 
suppose, when the curious throng had 
dispersed—addressed himself to his dis- 
ciples. 


|. The Blessings of the Kingdom 


He began, “Blessed are you poor... .” 
As Dr. Tittle states: 


“There can be no doubt that poor here 
denotes actual poverty, the lack of money 
and creature comforts. The contraposi- 
tion of you poor and ‘you that are rich’ 
(vs. 24) precludes the idea that the poor 
in this context are not really poor but 
only ‘poor in spirit’ (Mt. 5:3). But pov- 
erty as such is not here pronounced bless- 
ed; and in poverty as we now know it, 
especially in industrial communities, is 
not a blessing but a curse. Shabby neigh- 
borhoods, overcrowded tenements, a fam- 
ily of five living in one room, defective 
plumbing, cockroaches and rats, saloons 
and brothels, juvenile delinquency, dirt 
and disease and mounting infant mor- 
tality—tthe poverty which involves these 
may hardly be regarded as blessed.” (The 
Gospel According to Luke, published by 
Harper and Brothers. ) 


Jesus did not say, “Blessed are the 
poor,” but “Blessed are you poor.” He 
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was speaking directly to his disciples, 
those that believed on him, those who had 
set their heart on the reign of God. Jesus 
does not mean to say that his disciples 
are blessed because they are poor; he 
does not mean to commend poverty, or 
to advise his followers to remain satis- 
fied with poverty. He does mean to say 
that the poor who believe in him are to 
be congratulated—they have missed many 
of the material goods of life, but they 
have gained more, the blessings, present 
and future of the Kingdom of God. 

This is the usual interpretation. Some 
modern scholars, however, think that 
Jesus meant that poverty would be abol- 
ished just as soon as ‘‘God’s rule was 
established on earth and God’s will was 
being done fully enough in a sufficient 
number of human lives for them to rev- 
olutionize social relations and make so- 
ciety a genuine brotherhood under the 
divine Fatherhood.” (D. M. Mackin- 
tosh) 


Jesus continued: ‘Blessed are you 
that hunger now, for you shall be satis- 
fied, Blessed are you that weep now, for 
you shall laugh.” One of our ablest 
Biblical interpreters, William Manson, 
says: 

“The hunger and the tears here alluded 
to are not exhausted or even properly ex- 
plained by reference to outward condi- 
tions, for in Israel it is known that man 
does not live by bread alone, and sorrow 
goes deeper than to the sense of earthly 
want. The hunger is for God, for the vin- 
dication of divine justice, for conformity 
to the divine will. The tears are for the 
tragedy of sin, for the evils wrought by 
alienation from God in Israel and the 
world.” 


There can be little doubt but that this 
is indeed one aspect of Jesus’ teaching; it 
was caught by Matthew, and included 
in his version of the beatitudes, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit. . . . Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.” But it seems equally clear 
from the corresponding woes in this 
Gospel that Luke has caught and pre- 
sented the other aspect of Jesus’ teaching 
—not that all who hunger will be satis- 
fied and not that all who weep now shall 
laugh, but that those who believe on him 
and suffer now from want of food shall 
find satisfaction, that the tears of those 
who believe on him will give way to 
laughter in the Kingdom of God. Tittle 
says: 

“It is a credible view that the hunger 
and the tears alluded to in these beatitudes 
are definitely related to social conditions 


of want, injustice and oppression, which 
(it is asserted) will not obtain in the 


fully realized Kingdom of God. On this 
view, the reference is to an ultimate 
triumph of the divine purpose either in 
a regenerated earth or in a new order of 
life beyond this present world. And the 
meaning for faith is clear: the dream of 
ultimate justice and opportunity for all 
will not be denied.” 

We can all agree that Jesus does not 
mean to commend physical hunger or 
earthly sorrow; that men who know phys- 
ical hunger, men who have reason to 
weep now are blessed, nonetheless, if in 
spite of their hunger and in spite of 
their sorrow they have faith in Jesus and 
in the reign of God. 


The fourth beatitude, ‘Blessed are you 
when men hate you . . . on account of 
the Son of man,” recognizes that those 
who follow the teachings of Jesus will 
incur the hostility of men who benefit 
from injustice and oppression. “Not all 
who are persecuted are blessed,” remarks 
Tittle, “not those who invite trouble by 
intemperate and unfair denunciation or 
by an offensive manner and spirit. Those 
are blessed whose sufferings are a con- 
sequence of their following Christ”; they 
may suffer loss in this life, but great is 
their reward in heaven. 


The beatitudes are followed by four 
woes pronounced on the rich, the satis- 
fied, the complacent and the well reputed 
among men. Note again however that it 
is not the rich, the satisfied, the compla- 
cent as such, but you rich, you that are 
full now, you that laugh now. He is 
speaking of a particular class in Pales- 
tine, of those who because of their wealth 
and their earthly satisfactions had closed 
their hearts to the true wealth of the 
Kingdom. As Norval Geldenhuys has 
written: 


“Jesus addresses those persons who do 
not follow him, but who in self-righteous- 
ness and pride revel only in earthly pos- 
sessions. Again he means not all the 
outwardly rich but the type of persons 
who seek their life and happiness only or 
primarily in material things, who do not 
realize their soul’s need and do not ac- 
knowledge their dependence on God. They 
are so self-exalted and so rich in their 
own eyes that they do not flee to him and 
thus remain spiritually poor and lost. 
Because they labor under the delusion that 
they have no need of him, they will starve 
spiritually. And because in this life they 
take their pleasure only in earthly things 
they will ere long (already in this life 
but in an absolute sense in the hereafter) 
experience the results of their inner emp- 
tiness and lack of real happiness. Spirit- 
ual darkness and hopeless sorrow will be 
their portion.” (Quoted in Peloubet’s Se- 
lect Notes on the International Bible Les- 
sons, W. A. Wilde and Co.) 


It is important to note as another writer 
has pointed out that these woes “are not 
shrill with denunciation, but are charged 
with an infinite regret that men can be 
so near to what Wells rightly calls ‘an 
incredible happiness’ and yet miss it be- 
cause of the glamor of poor transitory 
things like money, and appetite and ig- 
noble laughter and love of praise.” 
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ll.. The Law of the Kingdom 


The law of the kingdom as unfolded 
in Luke can be all comprehended in the 
law of love. To be more exact we have 
here seven applications of the law of love. 

1. Love your enemies, 6:27-29. It is 
very important to note that “to love” 
does not mean “‘to like.” ‘The emphasis 
is on the will rather than on the affec- 
tions. It is important to recognize this 
because while we cannot always command 
our affections we can always command 
our wills. We love our enemy, according 
to the Bible requirement, when we seek 
todo him good. ‘That this is the meaning 
of the Greek word translated “love” is 
made plain by the amplifications that 
follow: “Do good to those who hate 
you, bless those who curse you, pray for 
those who abuse you.” 

“Hatred, cursing, abuse are to be an- 
swered with actions, desires and prayers 
which aim solely at the good of the of- 
fender, and this not primarily to disarm 
his hostility, though the power of love 
to transform the spirit of hatred is im- 
plied, but in order never to demit under 
any circumstances the obligation to seek 
the good of men.” 

Jesus applies the general principle in 
vs. 29: “To him who strikes you on the 
cheek, offer the other also; and from him 
who takes away your cloak, do not with- 
hold your coat as well.” Insult and in- 
jury in the most affronting forms, that is, 
personal violence and robbery, are con- 
templated. Even here, says Jesus, the in- 
jured person is not to retaliate, or to show 
a spirit of revenge. He must offer the 
other cheek, surrender the remaining gar- 
ment. Most Christians will agree with 
Bishop Gore: 

“Our Lord expresses himself proverbi- 
ally, and proverbs in all nations often il- 
lustrate the meaning intended by extreme 
example. Such an example cannot be 
translated literally into a universal rule. 
The point is obvious that Christ’s flock 
are individually to go to the extreme in 
self-suppression and joyful endurance of 
wrong, and to let no ill treatment affect 
their unalterable benevolence to those who 
wrong them.” 
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It would be better, Jesus says, to sub- 
mit to additional injury than to strike 
back simply for the sake of revenge. 

Easton points out: 

“The prohibition of the spirit of per- 
sonal revenge or greed is absolute, but it 
is strictly personal and does not purport 
to include social responsibility: Christ 
does not say (for instance), ‘If a man 
strike thy wife, let him strike thy daugh- 
ter also,’ or ‘if a man takes the widow’s 
bread, let him take the orphan’s also.’ ” 


Nor does he say that a man cannot 
strike in defense of home and country, 
of those all-important values which hu- 
manity has struggled so long to attain, 
and wich may be threatened by Com- 
munist aggression. Do you agree that 
there is a valid distinction here? 

2. Give to everyone who begs from vou. 
As Bishop Hughes once said: 

“Christ’s lesson here about giving to 
the one that asks must be interpreted by 
Christ’s spirit, that is, we must give to 
the asking one up to the point of our 
ability, and so far as our giving will help 
him. Christ’s law does not mean that I 
must give my razor to my three-year-old 
grandson, because he asks for the sharp 
blade. Nor does it mean that I must give 
my money to the man who will quickly 
spend it for rum. Our knowledge of Christ 
will not permit us to make this lesson 
one of folly or wickedness. . . Indiscrim- 
inate charity may prove to be worse than 
no charity; it may become a foe to the one 
whom we would assist. In general the 
Associated Charities are very right in 
their insistence that the truest charity 
consists in getting the soliciting person 
to the point where he will not need to 
solicit.” 


5 


3. As you wish that men would do to 
you, do soto them. This is not a rule to 
be followed literally under all circum- 
stances, any more than the other teach- 
ings of Jesus that we have considered. 
An evil minded man may wish that other 
men lie, steal, and even murder for his 
benefit; he is not therefore to lie, steal 
and murder for the benefit of others. The 
Golden Rule, as we call it, is however, 
a practical application of the law of love. 
And one of the best ways for us to mani- 
fest our love is to put ourselves in the 
place of others and then ask what in their 
situation we would wish done to us. Such 
practice would transform our relations 
with servants, subordinates, assistants, 
children, the poor, the weak, Negroes and 
many others. Should it be extended to 
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corporations, churches, political and ec- 
clesiastical opponents, parties, nations? 
How would you apply it to the present 
international situation? 

4. Be merciful even as your Father is 
merciful, 32-36. This injunction sum. 
marizes and completes a paragraph which 
declares that our goodwill (love) to our 
neighbor must not be motivated by the 
desire of reward. Christians must be 
willing to love, help and lend to those 
from whom no requital can be expected. 
We are to act in all things as though we 
were the sons of the Most High God, for 
he is kind toward the unthankful and 
evil. 

5. Judge not, 37-38. 

“This cannot be taken literally so as to 
make it exclude all judgment of one 
another, for such judgment is a social and 
moral necessity and it is one of the safe- 
guards of our own life... . But the spirit 
and purpose of the rule is plain: it warns 
us against unnecessary and unjust and 
censorious fault-finding; against a gos- 
siping tongue and a bitter spirit; against 
raising rumors and suspicions and sow- 
ing the air with sinister insinuations and 
suggestions.” (Snowden) 

“One who is given to such fault-tinding 
is sure to have it come back upon him, 
and with what judgment he judges he 
shall be judged. We are to avoid such 
a critical attitude and to be generous in 
our judging and in our giving. The lib- 
eral giver to men will receive in turn 
from men, and from God, good measure 
pressed down, shaken together and run- 
ning over. 

6. First, take the log out of your own 
eye. This is the core of the paragraph, 
6:39-45. We are to be generous in our 
judgment of neighbors, but strict in our 
judgment of ourselves. Five reasons are 
given for this attitude: (1) Unless we 
first judge ourselves we shall be blind 
leaders of the blind, vs. 39. (2) And 
neither can we really benefit the objects 
of our criticism, for the disciple is not 
above his teacher, vs. 40. (3) Our own 
faults are usually greater than the faults 
we complain of in our neighbor, 41-42a. 
(4) We cannot hope to reform the lives 
of others until we have first reformed our 
own lives, 42b. (5) The fruit that one 
bears in the life of others will be the re- 
sults of one’s character. A good Chris- 
tian cannot but have good results in the 
work of converting others, and a bad 
Christian cannot have such, for his bad 
life will more than counteract his efforts 
to reclaim others, 43-45. 

This last thought, which was a wider 
application than the immediate one 
sketched above, leads to the closing ap- 
peal: ‘Why do you call me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
and not do what I tell you?” The man 
who hears Jesus’ words and does them 
has built his house upon the rock; the 
man who hears and does not do them 
faces disaster. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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BOOK NOTES 


PATTERN OF THINGS TO COME, Dero- 
thy McConnell, compiler. Friendship Press, 
New York. 80 pp., $1.50. 

Next to dedication of a life to full 
obedience to the great commission, per- 
haps the most thrilling sight in the world 
is a Christian missionary who has really 
taken hold, whose work is bearing fruit 
a hundred-fold, whose pattern of work 
is effective. In a football game the goal 
is always the same, the ball is identical, 
but the pattern changes for almost every 
play. In the church’s mission the goal 
is the same, the Savior is the same, but 
the pattern of the plays the Savior com- 
mands changes from generation to gen- 
eration. 

It is impossible, for instance, to reverse 
the trend toward the industrialism in 








Africa. Christ calls for a witness to 
people where they are—in this case, in 
the city. The testimony to the love of 


Christ that knows no barriers of race or 
color or nation but those it is committed 
to abolish in Christian love and fellow- 
ship must be unimpeachable. Who knows 
but this is God’s pattern for us as well 
as for Africa or India? 

“Only a day or so aa I heard of a 
member of a United Nations team who, 
after explaining the aims of his team to 
an African village, was startled to have 
the headman say that he was willing to be 
baptized at once. The headman had never 
heard of a group interested in village 
welfare that was not a missionary group.” 
Other agencies, communist and free, are 
using uplift: methods to insinuate their 
“gospel”? into communities. Does this 
not radically affect mission policy with 
respect to medical, educational, and agri- 
cultura] missions? 

The country with the second largest 
number of movie theatres i is India. Radios 
reach literate and illiterate alike. Must 
not redoubled efforts be made to claim 
mass media of communication as a means 
of evangelism ? 

In countries like Korea that may be in 
imminent danger of being over-run by 
communism, what are our missions doing 
to prepare Christians for the existence of 
the church as an underground? 

This little hock is a window into the 
minds of missionary and national leaders 
trom many boards and denominations. 
One has served as a missionary from 
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India to Indonesia. Perhaps someone will 
think to put it into the hand of every 
missionary from a church in the United 
States. It’s quite possible that more 
would be accomplished if it could be 
required reading for a tithe of the officers 
and members in the U.S. Chances are, 
when you yourself pick it up, you'll be 
lost for 80 pages and you may come to 
with a strange feeling someone has lent 
you Jacob’s Ladder. 
THomas W. CurRIE. 

Dallas, Texas. 

DISCOVERING NATURE THE YEAR 
ROUND. Anne Marie Jauss. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 64 pp., $2.50. 

Although it is expensive, this a grand 
book for youngsters. It follows the cal- 
endar in a sort of field trip in nature with 
the help of the author’s own sketches. 
For 10-year-olds, it is also of interest to 
the whole family. 


POEMS OF PRAISE. Pelagie Doane. J. P. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 144 pp., $2.75. 


This is a lovely book of poems for 
children, selected and illustrated by Pela- 
gie Doane. Here are many of the well 
known ones, Browning’s “God’s in his 
heaven”; Christina Rosetti’s ‘Easter 
Carol”; VanDyke’s ‘Four Things” and 
then many others not so well known. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Great Realities. Samuel H. Miller. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $2.50. 

Religion in Crisis and Custom. Anton 
T. Boisen. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $4.00. 

The Memoirs of a Metrepolitan Minister. 
Nathan A. Seagle. Exposition Press, N. Y. 
$3.00. 

Children’s Prayers from Other Lands. 
Selected and adapted by Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer. Association Press, N. Y. $1.75. 

Power to Manage Yourself. Harold B. 
Walker. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.00. 

Live All Your Life. Alson J. Smith. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago. $3.75. 
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CHANGES 

Thomas W. Currie, Oak Cliff church, 
Dallas, Texas, will be pastor of the new 
St. Paul church, organizing Nov. 6 in 
Sharpstown, a Houston suburb. Address: 
5554 Aspen, Bellaire, Texas. 

David W. A. Taylor, Elkton, Va., has 
accepted a call to Central church, Bristol, 
Va. 

Louis F. Hoffman from Belmont church, 
Roanoke, Va., to the Bee Ridge church, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Joel E. May from Paris, Texas, to First 
church, N. Alamo at 4th St., San Antonio, 
Texas, minister of education. 

John McSween from Clinton, S. C., to 
Box 776, Charleston, S. C., where he is 
serving as interim pastor of the Second 
church. 

A. Hubert Rust, formerly of Cairo, Ga., 
is now pastor of the West Memphis, Ark., 
church. 

Marion G. Bradwell, formerly of the 
First church, Albany, Ga., is to be in- 
stalled as pastor of the newly-organized 
Covenant church in Albany, Nov. 6. 

R. T. Wallace, retired minister of 
Thomasville, Ga. is serving the Cairo, 
Ga., church as temporary supply. 

W. B. Clemmons, Columbus, Ga., has 
become mission pastor of the First church 
of that city and will lead the organization 
of the Carver Heights mission for Negroes 
into a church. Mrs. Clemmons will work 
in the same venture as Director of 
Christian Education. 

S. N. Cramer from Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
to 901 Houston St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

James E. Fogartie from Ft. Smith, Ark., 
to the Myers Park church, Oxford. Place, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

John B. Evans from Charleston, S. C., 
to 10 Moat Terrace, Edinburgh 11, Scot- 
land. 

Wm. D. Bigart from Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 

Donald C. Flowers from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to assistant, Brick church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Forster W. Freeman from New Milford, 
N. J., to Dewitt. N. Y. 

Alan Gripe from West Point, N. Y., to 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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William Loan from Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
to Bergen, N. Y. 

James A. Aldridge from Jonesboro, 
Tenn., to Roan Mountain, Tenn. 

Earl B. Brandon from LaFeria, Texas, 
to Rt. 2, Box 1990, Waco, Texas. 

Clarence Barger, formerly of the Cum- 
berland church, is now at Buffalo Valley, 
Tenn., serving Presbyterian U. S. 
churches. 

John Crockett from 
Bull Shoals, Ark. 

Geo. H. Cook, formerly of Tampa, Fla., 
and in the. U. S. church, has been dis- 
missed to S. W. Florida Presbytery of 
the USA church. 

Juan G. Cavazos from 
Texas, to Edinburg, Texas. 

Thompson L. Casey from Tampa, Fla., 
to High Springs, Fla. 

Frank C. Carter, Jr., formerly of the 
USA church, Nevada, Mo., to the U. S. 
church, 112 W. 3rd St., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Fernando Gutierrez from Bay City, 
Texas, to Box 735, Palacios, Texas. 

Richmond A. Fairley, formerly pastor 
ot Bethany church, Washington, D. C., 
has had his pastoral relationship dis- 
solved and has not taken other work. 

J. M. McBryde formerly of Staunton, 
Va., is making his home at 3007 Oxford 
Dr., Durham, N. C. 

J. W. Lipscomb, formerly pastor ‘in 
Philadelphia, Miss., is executive assistant 
to the president of Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Miss. 

J. Whitner Kennedy who took graduate 
work at Princeton Seminary last year is 
pastor of the Bishopville, S. C., church. 

Paul H. Moore from Rock Hill, S. C., 
to 301 S. Birchwood, Louisville, Ky. 

John D. Reese, 3d, from Montgomery, 
Ala., to Ozark, Ala. 

David H. Pottie from Bee Ridge, Fila., 
to the Second (USA) church, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Palmer M. Patterson, formerly of the 
A. R. Presbyterian church, now serves 
the U. S. church at Eastover, S. C. 

Charles W. Shedd from the USA church, 
Ponca City, Okla., to Memorial Drive 
church, 6 Sleepy Oaks, Houston 24, 
Texas. 

Wm. W. Rogers from the USA church, 


Forsyth, Mo., to 


San Benito, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., to minister to students, 
504 Greenwood Dr., Athens, Ga. 


Charles W. Stowe is now at RFD, Mt. 
Holly, N. C., his pastoral relations ip 
Cordele, Ga., having been dissolved for 
reasons of health. 


Lewis O. Waterstreet from Midland, 
Texas, to Box 298, Kimball, Neb., where 
he has not yet taken work. 

DEATHS 

John Ewing Steen, 73, died near Bever- 
ly, Mass., Oct. 8, of a heart aitack. 
Longtime pastor of Lafayette Avenue 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y., his last active 
work before retirement was in Islip, L. I. 

Jane Waring Tracy, 78, retired mis- 
sionaly teacher, died in Dehra Dun, 
India, Oct. 16. She retired in 1942 after 
37 years of missionary service. 
NATIONAL CHAPLAIN 

Joseph MacCarroll of the Ewing Pres- 
byterian church, Trenton, N. J., and 
permanent clerk of the Synod of New 
Jersey, is the national chaplain of the 
American Legion. 

TRAVEL 

W. F. Dickens-Lewis of St. Cloud, Minn., 
will represent the American Bible Society 
at the bicentenary celebration of the 
birth of Thomas Charles, founder of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
celebration will be in Bala, Wales, in 
November. Dr. Dickens-Lewis is the great 
grandson of Thomas Charles. 
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RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average 


Maryville, Tennessee 








1837 


John R. Cunningham, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 


1955 


Davidson, N. C. 











Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ...... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Danville, Ky. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











